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ArIsTotLE, Philosophy of ,105; the Dialogue, | 
105; Plato and Aristotle, 106; question | 
of the origin of knowledge raised by | 
Socrates, 107; history of this question 
in modern philosophy, 109; Berkeleian 
speculations, 108, 109; Professor Bain, 
109; Greek criticism of ‘the sensible 
thing,’ 110-112; its result in the Platonic 
doctrine of universals, 113; classification, 
114; identification of the universal with 
a class, and its effect on logic, 115, 116; 
ancient Realism virtually Nominalism, 
117; Baconian revolt from the Aristotelian 
logic, 118; Aristotle’s theory of matter, 
119; matter and form, 120; antithesis 
between ideas and facts, 121, 122; the 
Aristotelian ‘form’ versus the Platonic, | 
123; the doctrine of general essences, 
124; relation of matter to substance, 125, 
and to space and time, 126-128; real 
connexion between the conceptions of | 
matter in Aristotle, 129, 130; actuality 
and potentiality, 131, 132; Bacon’s criti- 
cism of the Aristotelian logic, 133 ; subject 
and substance, 135; thought, active and 
passive, 136-138; Aristotle’s doctrine of 
God and the world, 139, 140—ground of 
its inadequacy, 141, 142; the philosophic 
life, 143, 144. 

Atlantic Cables, history of the several at- 
tempts to lay them, 476, et seq. See 
Telegraphy. 

Aytoun, Professor, as 
et seq. 





a humorist, 75, 


Brénotres’ work on Frederick the Second, 
370-393. 
Bulwer, Sir Edward Lytton, 12. 


Castes (Submarine) in existence, 505; 
failures in laying, 505; Map of Submarine 
Telegraph Cables, facing 459. 

Calais, the loss of: incorrectly ascribed to 
fanaticism of Queen Mary; not lost be- 
cause no steps had been taken to provide 


against an attack; but because all the 
orders given for its defence were unavail- 
ing, 441; Lord Wentworth despised the 
warnings of the Flemish governors; the 
Duke of Guise in Italy—his plan on his 
return, 442 ; importance of the conquest 
of Calais—its defences, 443; decadence 
of English military discipline, 444; battle 
of St. Quentin, 444; English troops for 
the defence of Calais placed under com- 
mand of Wentworth; — French army 
gathered for the siege, 445; the French 
plan of attack,—Wentworth warned, but 
took no notice,—the Queen apprised by 
Lord Grey, 446; English troops ordered 
to proceed to Calais, but countermanded, 
owing to a private letter of Wentworth, 
447 ; correspondence between Wentworth 
and Vandervile,—arrival of the French, 
448; gallantry of Sir Anthony Aucher, 
marshal of Calais, 449; Wentworth asks 
for succour from England, 449; activity 
of the French,—Wentworth’s incredulity 
giving way to pusillanimity, 450; loss of 
the Rysbank,—Earl of Rutland sets out 
out Calais, 451; the Duke of Guise 
reconnoitres the town,—a battery con- 
structed which opened fire on the wall, 
452; another battery opened, — Went- 
.worth, too late, sends to Gravelines with 
pressing entreatics for succour,—message 
to Vandervile from the Earl of Rutland, 
453; Vandervile deceived, 454; Marshal 
Strozzi attempts to cross the harbour, but 
is repulsed, 454; the Castle won, 455; 
desperate struggle between the English 
and French troops, 455; the French left 
in undisputed possession,—the treaty ac- 
cepted by Wentworth, 456; Guisnes, 
attecked by the French, surrenders ;—is 
blown up, as also the fort of Hammes ;— 
the news hailed in France with great joy, 
457 ; the principal actors in this drama, 
458. 

Christ, letter on ascension of, by Sir W. 
Rowan Hamilton, 68-70. 
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‘Yonclaves: reason why so little has been 
written on the subject of Papal Elections, 
265; Italian archives, hitherto closed, 
now open to inspection, 266; general 
bearing of subject, 267; till the middle 
of eleventh century, the election of the 
Pope was lodged in a joint action of the 
whole community, 268; Cardinals exclu- 
sively invested with right to elect, 269; 
Hildebrand, 269; important Bull of 
Nicolas 11., 269,270; Alexander 111, 270; 
first institution of Conclaves, 271; elec- 
tion of Gregory x.: his Bull as to Papal 
elections, 272, 273; special nature of 
election of Martin v., 275; ceremonies 
observed on Pope’s demise, 276, 277; 
powers to be exercised during a vacancy 
of the Papal chair, carefully circumscribed, 
278 ; preliminaries to Conclave, 279, 280; 
lawless state of Rome during Conclaves, 
281, 282; prevalence of wagers, 283, 
284; the Marshal of the Conclave, 285, 
286; obsequies of a Pope, 287; Con- 
clavists and their position, 288, 289; 
changes introduced into the machinery of 
Papal election by Gregory x1., 291, 292; 
arrangement in Vatican for Conclaves, 
293; the same at the Quirinal, 295, 296; 


distinction between lay and ordained Car- | 


dinals, 297; dispensations accorded, 299; 
excommunication and degradation of Car- 
dinal Colonna, 301, 302; case of Cardinal 
Coscia, 303-4; renunciation of the purple, 
305; how far can a Cardinal be stripped 
of his privileges? 306; three modes of 
electing a Pope, 307, 308; privilege of 
veto, 309-311; Pope not necessarily in 
orders, 311; end of Conclave, 312; 
ceremonies observed at the coronation of 
Popes, 313, 314; nature of Bulls sworn 
to by Popes, 315-317; enactments against 
Nepotism, 317-319; elasticity of the con- 
stitution of the Court of Rome, and its 
capacity for adaptation to new forms, 319, 
320. 

Conington’s Aineid, 394; his choice of a 
metre, 395, 396; its merits, 397; passage 
in Conington and Dryden compared, 398, 
399; Mr. Conington’s diction, 401, 402; 
defects of his translation, 403-405 ; unfor- 
tunate in his mythology, 405; the im- 
prisoned demon, 405; episode of the 
Laocoon, 406-408; farewell speech of 
Creusa—Pitt and Conington compared, 
409, 410; Dido’s complaint, 411; her 
death, 413; the discourse of Anchises, 
415; the sortie of Nisus and Euryalus, 
417; conclusion, 419. 


Epgeworrtu, Miss, 22, 23. 
Empedocles: his versatility and comprehen- 
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siveness, 420; appeared before his coun- 
trymen not only as a poet and philosopher, 
but also as a priest and purifier, 421; lays 
claim to divine honours, 421; his fall, and 
emergence from the degraded state, 422; 
the mighty works he wrought, 423; de- 
liverance of the Selinuntians fiom the 
plague, 423; strong belief of Empedocles 
in himself, 424; fantastic legends which 
involve his death in mystery, 425; his 
part in politics,—his poetical and philo- 
sophical renown, 426; his tragedies, and 
fragments of poetry, 427; Empedocles 
compared with Homer by Aristotle, 428 ; 
his four elements, 428, 429; passages 


justifying the remarks regarding him by 


Dionysius and Plutarch, 480; lines de- 
scriptive of the golden age, 430; con- 
nexion Of his philosophy with that of the 
Pythagoreans, 431 ; metempsychosis, 432 ; 
description of the unknown God, 431, and 
the Spheerus of his scientific theories, 433, 
437; the limitations of knowledge—the 
senses and the reason, 434, 435; his 
speculations discussed in detail: poem on 
Nature—the elements, 436; his inter- 
pretation of the old Greek antagonism of 
Good and Evil, Love and Discord, etc., 
437; development of the phenomenal 
Universe under the influence of love, 438; 
the order of creation, 439; position of 
Empedocles in the history of philosophy, 
440. 


Foop of Man: its relation to his muscular 


power, 321-343 ;—antagonistic views as 
to the origin of muscular force in man, 
321; the erection of an animal organ 
never approached by chemistry, 322 ; com- 
parison of an animal body with that of a 
steam-engine, 322, 323; theory of Dr. 
Mayow of Bath, 323; his opinions formu 
lated by Professor Frankland, 323, 324; 
the main facts connected with the nutri- 
tion of animals: potential energy, solar 
force,—Dr. Odling, 324, 325; the two 
great classes of alimentary substances ;— 
the first class—nitrogenous, 325; thie 
second class—non-nitrogenous, 326; dif- 
ferent views taken by chemists as to the 
main function of non-nitrogenous food,— 
description of the manner in which the 
numerical results relied upon by the sec- 
tion headed by Liebig are obtained, 327, 
328 ; experiments of his opponents,—as- 
cent of the Faulhorn, 329; objections to 
their conclusiveness as to the question of 
the origin of muscular force in man, 330 ; 
vicarious action in different parts of the 
body, 331, 332; the opinions of the other 
set of chemical physiologists discussed, 
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332, et seq.; the question as to there being 
a sufficiency of nitrogenous matter in the 
mixed diet of mankind to account for 
muscular force under ordinary circum- 
stances, denied by Frankland, and affirmed 
by Playfair, 334; facts brought forward 
by Donders in support of the negative view, 
334, 33d ; similar facts in relation to man, 
335, 336 ; experience of men training for 
athletic sports, 337 ; the question viewed 
in the light of long-established experience; 
—soldiers and sailors of various nations, 
337-340; data as to the habitual work 
and diet of horses, 340, 341 ; recapitula- 
tion of the main features of the subject 
discussed, 343, 344. 

Frederick the Second (the Emperor), 370; 
his character and position, 871, 372; his 
slight influence on later history, 373, 374 ; 
his isolation from his own age, 375, 376; 
his lack of nationality, 377 ; importance of 
M. Bréholles’ work as an investigation of 
his reign, 378, 379; Frederick’s early 
years, 380; his various dominions and 
relations, 381, 382; his Crusade, 383, 384; 
his relations to Mahometanism, 385, 386; 
religious aspect of the age, 387; Frede- 
rick’s external position towards ecclesiasti- 
cal questions, 388, 389; his relations to 
the popedom, 390; was he the apostle of 
a new religion? 391, 392; Frederick u. 
and Henry vuu., 393. 


Guise, Duke of ; see Calais. 


Hamitton, Sir W. Rowan, 37; parentage 
and early studies, 38, 39; College career, 
40, 41; appointment to the Andrews 
professorship of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, 41 ; is knighted, 42; other 
honours conferred on him, 42 ; his ‘ Theory 
of Systems of Rays,’ 43 ; Varying Action, 
47; Conical Refraction, 48; his Optical 
and Dynamical papers, 49-51; invention 
of Quaternions ;—imaginary quantities, 51- 
53; Essay on Algebra as the science of 
pure time, 53-56; his own account of the 
discovery of quaternions, 57,58; nature 
of the new Calculus, 58; properties of 
quaternions, 59; the revival of fluxions a 
result of their invention, 61 ; the Tetractys, 
62, 63; the Icosian calculus, 64-66 ; the 
Hodograph, 66, 67; his mss. handed 
over to Trin. Coll. Dublin, 67; letter ‘ on 
the Ascension of our Blessed Lord,’ 68-70 ; 
mathematical incubation — processes of 
discovery, 7072; Sonnets—on the Te- 
tractys, 63, on Unselfishnessin the Pursuit 
of Truth and Beauty, 72; the view le 
took of his own discoveries, and of their 


Humorists, 
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value,—methods rather than results, 72, 
73; estimate of him expressed by the 
President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, 74. 

Recent: Aytoun, Peacock, 
Prout, 75; general elements of comparison 
between them,—national types of humour, 
76, 77; sketch of W. E. Aytoun, 78-85 ; 
old Scottish Toryism, 79; ‘The Massacre 
of the Macpherson,’ 80, 81; ‘Dirge of 
the Drinker,’ 81, 82; ‘ Firmilian,’ 83, 84 ; 
—sketch of Thomas Love Peacock, 85-97 ; 
his poetry, 86, and novels, 87, et seq.; 
“Three Times Three,’ 89; ‘Nightmare 
Abbey,’ 89-92; ‘Gryll Grange,’ 93-96; 
Peacock’s criticism, 95; Cleopatra, 96 ;— 
sketch of Francis Mahony (Father Prout), 
97-104; ‘The Rogueries of Tom Moore,’ 
99; humour of his talk, 100; Prout on 
Fasting, 101; the ‘Reliques,’ 99, 102; 
his latter years, and death, 108; com- 
parison between the humorists sketched, 
104. 


Irish Church Establishment, 344; the Re- 


formed hierarchy founded by Archbishop 
Curwin, 345, 346; book-money, 346; 
Church property, 347; Sir John Gray, 
347, 348; opinions of statesmen, 349, 
350; review of statements in defence of 
the Irish Church: Bishop Woodward, 
351; Bishop Warburton, 352; alleged 
conversions in Kerry, 353, 354; St. 
Patrick, 355; actual state at present of 
the Irish Establishment, 355, 356; Church 
benefices, 357.361; Church revenue, 361- 
363 ; indisposition of the Anglican bishops 
in Ireland to promote Church Reform: 
recent episcopal Charges, 363-365 ; Arch- 
bishop Whately, 365; necessity of Re- 
form, 366-368 ; the British Press on Irish 
grievances, 369. 


Irving, Edward, as a preacher, 177, 178. 


Kesik, Rev. John, and ‘ The Christian 


Year,’ 229; religious movement in Ox- 
ford in 1841-41, 230, 231; John Henry 
Newman, 232; his influence, 233-236; 
Keble felt, not seen in Oxford, 237; Sir 
J. Coleridge’s memorial of him, and New- 
man’s Apologia, 238: Keble’s education 
at home, 239; his college career—life in 
Oxford, 240, 241 ; appointed Professor of 
Poetry, 242 ; appearance in 1827 of ‘ The 
Christian Year,’ 243; how far is it iden- 
tified with the principles of the Tractarian 
movement ? 243, 244; Oxford Liberals, 
—Catholic Emancipation, 245; Keble’s 
Sermon on National Apostasy, 246; New- 
man’s departure from the English Church, 
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247; Keble and Newman, 248; duties 
thrown on the former, 249; meeting, after 
an interval, of twenty years, of Newman, 
Pusey, and Keble, 250; Keble’s last 
years, 251; the Lyra Innocentium, 252, 
253; his theory of poetry, 253, 256; ‘The 
Christian Year:’ its religious sentiment, 
255-258 ; its deep tone of home affection, 
258, 259; its fine reserve, 259-261; shows 
the author’s eye for nature, 261-264; its 
popularity, 264. 


Mac Downatp, George, novels of, 1-36. 

Mahony, Rev. Frank (Father Prout), as a 
humorist, 97, et seq. 

Map of Submarine Telegraph Cables, facing 
459. 

Meteorology, past and present: astronomy 
and meteorology in ancient records, 189 ; 
why the latter is still less advanced, 189, 
190; terrestrial magnetism, 190; difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the study of meteor- 
ology, 190-192; causes of the compara- 
tive want of success, 192 ; practical results 
obtained, 193; storm-signalling, 193; 
Kew Observatory, 194; meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade, 194 ; 
Admiral Fitzroy, 195; proposal of the 
Parliamentary Committee, 196. 


Newman, John Henry, his influence in Ox- 
ford in the religious movement of 1840-41, 
233-236 ; his Apologia, 238. 

Novels of George Eliot,—their reputation, 
197; want of sound criticism in English 
Literature, 197, 198; excellences of these 
novels—examples of style, 199-201 ; sim- 
plicity—humour, 201-203 ; jocular inci- 
dents, 204; George Eliot considered in 
reference to her vocation as a novelist,— 
choice of her stories, 21, 205; the tragic 
element, 205-208; her deficiency in the 
power of inventing a story,—deficiency in 
plot leading to sensationalism, 208, 209 ; 
unsuccessful as an historical novelist,— 
want of power in representing a period, 
209; infelicitous in her representations 
of her historical characters, 210, 211; her 
success in dialogue, and in descriptions of 
scenery, 211-213; her great point as a 
novelist, in her characters, 213; her love 
of commenting on their motives and 
actions, 214; their occasional unnatural- 
ness of action to be traced to her inability 
to work out a plot, 215, 216; George 
Eliot as a teacher,—is she in her fitting 
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pulpit ? 217; her treatment of religion, | 


217-219; her point of view in dealing 
with questions of morality—her precepts 


admirable, her example the reverse, 220 ; 


} 
| 
| 


disregard of the secondary principles of 
morality, 221; relations between the 
sexes in her novels—the less fortunate of 
these of constant occurrence, 222, 223; 
indecorous and unpleasing minuteness of 
detail in reference to these, 223 ; way in 
which they are introduced, 224; tendency 
to make evil prevail over good, 225 ; 
‘Maggie Tulliver,’ 225, 226; characters 
acting unnaturally, 227 ; failure to hit the 
true note of connexion between circum- 
stances and conduct, 228. 


Novels of George Mac Donald,—their char- 


acteristics, 1, 2; the love of the marvel- 
lous, 2; fairy tales, 3, 4; ‘ Phantastes’ 
and its hero, 5,6; adventures of Anodos 
in Faerie-land, and his visit to the Queen’s 
Palace, 7-12; field of the supernatural : 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir Lytton Bulwer, 12 ; 
modern spiritualism, 13, 14; ‘The Por- 
tent’ and its hero and heroine, 15-17; 
‘David Elginbrod’—characters introduced 
in it, 17-19; delineation of Scottish peas- 
antry by Sir Walter and Mr. Mac Donald, 
19, 20; George Eliot as a novelist, 21, 
205; Mr. Lewes and Miss Edgeworth, 22, 
23; extracts : conversation between David 
Elginbrod and Hugh Sutherland, 23-25 ; 
‘an auld Christian,’ 25, 26; — ‘ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,’ 26, et seq.: story of 
Annie Anderson’s childhood — Thomas 
Crann and the Missionar’ Kirk—Tibbie 
Dyster—Cupples, the college librarian,— 
conversations between him and Thomas, 
26-36. 


Papat Elections, why so little has been writ- 


ten on, 265. 


Peacock, Thomas Love, as a humorist, 85, 


et seq. 


q 
Pulpit (The English), 145,—the history of 


sermons, 146; range of influence, 147; 
the English sermon, 148: before the Re- 
formation, 149; Friar Brackley, 150; 
legendary gossip, 151; Bishop Latimer, 
152; the Reformation period, 153 ; writ- 
ten sermons, 153, 167 ; the Puritans, 154, 
161; Hooker and Travers, 155; reign of 
James 1.—Dr. Donne, 156-159, 162, 163; 
Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh, 160; Puri- 
tans in the era of the Commonwealth, 162; 
latitudinarian school, 163; — Burnet’? 
description of their influence on the style 
of preaching, 164; commori-sense preach- 
ing, 165; Methodism, 166, 167; Grim- 
shaw, Whitefield, Cecil, 167, 168; 
‘ Evangelical’ school,— Newton and 
Cecil, 169; Charles Simeon, Wilberforce, 
and the Clapham Saints, 170; Dr. Blair's 
sermons, 171; Bishop Heber, 172; the 
Johnsonian period—Sterne, Paley, 171- 
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174; Arnold, 175, 176; Edward Irving, 
177, 178; modern platitudes, 179 ; the 
suggestions offered for improving pulpit 
instruction, 179, 180; Abbé Mullois’ ad- 
vice, 181, 182; manner and elecution, 
183 ; study of pulpit eloquence, 183; re- 
delivery of old sermons, 184; medizeval- 
ism, 185; basis of sound preaching, 186, 
187 ; Robertson of Brighton, 187, 188. 


QUATERNIONS, invention of, by Sir W. Rowan 
Hamilton, 51-53; properties ofy59. 


Rome, its lawless state during the period of 
Papal elections, 281, 282. 


Scorr, Sir Walter, 12. 

Sermons, the history of, 146, et seq. 

Sixteenth Century Studies: The loss of 
Calais, 441-458. See Calais. 


TeLecrapny (Submarine), 443; construction 
of cables, 445; early electrical tests, 446 ; 
imperfection of old-fashioned testing, 447 ; 
improvements in tests of copper, 448; 
quality of copper now used, 449; im- 
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rovement in insulation tests, 450-452 ; 
insulation of Atlantic cables, 453 ; insula- 
tion now obtained, 454; joints and their 
tests, 455, 456 ; mechanics of cable-laying, 
457 ; theory of strains while laying, 458; 
strains on Atlantic cables, 459; history of 
Atlantic expeditions, 460 ; Atlantic pattern 
of cable, 461, 462; foul flakes, 463; how 
coiled and payed out, 464; patents: inven- 
tions used and not used, 465; how the 
position of a fault is found, 466, 467; 
tests at sea—Willoughby Smith’s test, 
469, 470; risk when laying is suddenly 
stopped, 471; recovery of 1865 Cable, 
472-474; who made and laid the Atlantic 
cables, 475, 476; speed of speaking, 477, 
478; mirror galvanometer — Atlantic 
speaking instruments, 479, 480; novel 
phenomena observed in Atlantic cables, 
481-483; probable life of cables, 483; 
statistics and probable extension of tele - 
graphy, 484, 485 ; use of telegraphy, 486 ; 
explanation of diagrams, 487, 488 ; list of 
cables laid, 489. 


Wentwortn, Thomas Lord, deputy of 
Calais, 441, et seq. 
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